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by Elizabeth R. Scott 


At the recent meeting of the National Board, arrange- 
ments were completed for a nationwide membership cam- 
paign to start October first, 1949, and run through May 
thirty-first, 1950. Complete details will come to you 
from the National Membership Chairman, Mrs. Dora Mc- 
Coy, of Portland, Oregon. 

The government and growth of our Association now are 
entirely dependent upon the combined efforts of our own 
members. Increased membership is the first step toward 
progress and growth, and is also essential to success of the 
active program planned for the year. 

National Secretaries Association is very strong in some 
sections of the United States, but considerably weaker in 
others. This may be accounted for to some extent by 
varied population, but not altogether. Working toward 
state organization, we hope to build up these more or less 
weak sections—to install chapters in all cities where the 
population will warrant the presence and healthy growth 
of a chapter. 

A study of conditions and chapter averages over past 
years discloses the fact that our future is geared to a con- 
stantly changing membership. This need be of no great 
concern to the chapter in the large city; but for the 
small chapter in a smaller city it does present a problem, 
and when a member is lost by transfer to another city, 
or for any reason, an effort should be made immediately 
to replace that member. If this is not done over a period 
of time the chapter’s structure is endangered by de- 
creased membership. The only way to hold the interest 
of ultra-intelligent, high-class individuals that make up 
the whole of NSA is to keep the chapter and the Asso- 
ciation worth while—keep our standards where they 
should be, and strive to maintain a membership in each 
individual chapter sufficient to furnish diversified in- 
terests and assure progressive activities that will appeal 
to all. 

Many of our so-called small Chapters are small in 
number only, and more active nationally than some of 
their larger sister Chapters. Especially is this true where 
a number of small Chapters are in close propinquity. 

An active interest in the affairs of Chapters indivi- 
dually and nationally is motivated by meetings with other 
Chapters—one, two or many. We often get in a rut 
if left to our own resources. That is the time to invite 
our neighboring Chapter, en masse, to attend a meeting. 
The visitors may surprise us with aggressive ideas; or we 
may be able to assist that Chapter. Perhaps they need 
the lift that our invitation will furnish. At any rate, 
we should be hospitable with our neighbors, and render 
every assistance toward the installation of new Chapters 
where they are needed. 

As this is our big membership year, I feel sure all Chap- 
ters will: want to participate in the campaign—to bring 
our membership up to par and give others in our vicinity 
the opportunity to participate in the advantages and bene- 
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fits of an association of women who are leaders in their 
profession. 

A goal for the year will be announced by the Member- 
ship Chairman. Let us strive to meet that goal; then the 
Association will be in position to and can administer to 
the needs and desires of the Chapters from its own na- 
tional treasury. 

The first principle of salesmanship is to be sold on the 
product you represent. 

If you do not know your Association as well as you 
should, try to take an active interest first with the local 
Chapter, then in National affairs. In no time at all your 
interest will be aroused to such extent that you will want 
to push on and on toward accomplishment of the pos- 
sibilities ahead. 

The second principle of salesmanship is ENTHUSI- 
ASM. Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the world, 
as it inspires others all along the line and doubles our 
normal powers. That is one quality that runs high in 
ranks of NSA. 

Future issues of The Secretary will feature chapters 
leading in membership procurement. If a photograph 
(good glossy) representative of your Chapter is not on 
file in Headquarters Office, you might like to be pre- 
pared to furnish one on short notice. 

Membership awards will be made at the 1950 National 
Convention in Boston, Massachusetts, prizes being awarded 
on a percentage basis in order to give the small Chapters 
the same advantage as the larger ones. 

Wholehearted, enthusiastic effort and cooperation make 
one member stand out from another and bring new 
leaders to the fore. Let’s prove to ourselves, our Chap- 
ter and our Association that a group of aggressive women 
can accomplish in the measure it aspires. There are 
virtually NO bounds to human possibilities if we 
tenaciously apply our enthusiasm and energy toward that 
end. 





The Secretary 























ORGANIZE YOURSELF — AND CLIMB THE 
“THE LADDER OF SUCCESS” 


100 per cent — | did. 
90 per cent — | will. 
80 per cent — | can, 
70 per cent | think | can. 
60 per cent — | might. 
50 per cent — | think | might. 


4O per cent — | could. 
30 per cent — | wish | could. 
20 per cent — | don’t know how. 


10 per cent — | can't. 


Webster’s Unabridged (Second Edition) defines success 
as: That which ensues; outcome; consequence; issue. Degree 
or measure of succeeding, or attaining one’s desired end; 
etc. A succeeding fully or in accordance with one’s 
desires; favorable termination of a venture, etc. 

It is easy enough to recognize the successful business 
person and trace the path which has led to that success. 

But have you ever stopped to analyze yourself and 
chart your course which will lead to a successful con- 
clusion. Are you a well organized human being? 

There is nothing more inspiring than a well organized 
human mind—a mind which may be placed into concrete 
action! 

Clear thinking, appreciation and understanding, com- 
mingled with imagination, originality, invention and 
vision, provide a basis for personal application. 

Many successful persons have dismissed the importance 
of regular hours; time to eat undisturbed and relaxed; 
essential exercise; and diversion of mind—The are unor- 
ganized. They may achieve marvelous results, but they 
are failing miserably in the organization of themselves— 
because all too soon Father Time will take his toll and 
death will o’ertake them. 

To be truly successful—take time to organize yourself 
—and then start on the lowest rung of the Ladder and 
climb to real SUCCESS. 

Don’t day-dream your life away—make each day one 
that will be an asset to you. Don’t be a wishful-thinking 
person hoping that a ‘break’ will come your way and all 
your worries and troubles will be over. Too often those 
‘breaks’ have resulted in utter defeat of one’s desired 
ambitions. 

Discover your “hidden assets” (you may have many) 
which will be invaluable to you and develop your ideas. 

Climbing the “Ladder of Success” can be summed up 
in four short words:— 

“VISUALIZE, ORGANIZE, DEPUTIZE, SUPER- 
VISE!” 


October, 1949 
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Tarheel Get-Together” 


IME to __ secretaries usually 

means work-a-day, early morn- 
ing to late afternoon—five or six 
days a week. Outside of work 
hours, time doesn’t have to be esti- be 
mated other than to make sure it ee") 
includes necessary relaxation and a The ‘ 
good balance of eats and _ sleep. } oe 
Overtime means extra hard work iif ¥ 
and less time for eats and rest. But ii - 
once in a while there comes a ae, 
“Special Time”, and, when a group Ya ‘i 
of secretaries pool “special” time for 
the good of the group and combine their efforts in order 
to enhance the use of time, it becomes “very” special. 

Mrs. Cornelia Farrell, President of the “Land-of-the- 
Sky” Chapter, Asheville, N. C., had what was laugh- 
ingly called a “brainstorm” when she dreamed up the 
task of bringing to pass a “get-together” friendship meet- 
ing of “Tarheel” chapter members of all the chapters in 
North Carolina. This “get-together” meeting material- 
ized after considerable detailed correspondence, arrange- 
ments and plans, and was held August 20, 1949, at 
Esmeralda Inn, Chimney Rock, N. C. _ Thirty-two 
members representing five chapters attended; these chap- 


Characteristics of 


RACE Bamonte is a director of B. Altman & Co., in 

charge of all personnel, and one of the most success- 
ful women in the vast retailing field. She advises: 

“When you look for a job there are three things you 
want. You want to earn a living and build some kind of 
security for the future. You want prestige which will 
contribute to your feeling of self-respect. And you want 
to believe that the work you do is worth doing—that 
directly or indirectly it’s a service to other people. Just 
any job won’t fill all these requirements; you have to find 
the right job. It must be in a field of special and lasting 
interest to you; a field which will take you in as a begin- 
ner and offer you a chance to reach whatever goal 
you’ve set for yourself. It must be a job which heightens 
your pleasure in all the phases of your life, not one which 
sends you home exhausted and apathetic at night. Work 
which takes a toll in health, happiness or self-respect is 
not the right job. The right job teaches disciplined co- 
operation, but it also encourages individuality. You are 
expected to think for yourself and to be yourself, not a 
carbon copy of the person you work for; expected to 
make a contribution beyond merely doing what you’re 
told. The right job will neither require nor permit you 
to trample your way to success; it will: discourage cut- 
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ters were: Greensboro, Durham, 
Hickory, Gastonia, and Asheville. 


— Four members who had attended the 
National Convention in Chicago, 
added just the proper balance to 

‘i, a make the “get-together” a perfect 


a medium of exchange of ideas and 
Uys stimulus of incentives. Even rainy 
weather didn’t dampen the enthusi- 
asm of a single soul attending. It 
started off with everyone right in 
step and on his toes. This perhaps 
was because secretaries have so much 
in common and instinctively know the needs of secretaries 
in general. Where there is a need and capacity to supply 
the need, then happiness should ensue, and this “get-to- 
gether” surely was a happy thought brought to fruition. 
It not only accomplished its purpose of “getting 
acquainted”, exchanging ideas for the good of our asso- 
ciation, and stimulating growth of individual chapters, 
etc., but brought to light the great possibilities of our 
associating ourselves together for mutual benefit and 
happiness—with the full impact of how time, “special” 
time means so much, and created a keen desire to asso- 
ciate ourselves as often as time will permit. 


the RIGHT Job 


throat competition’ and a hostile, suspicious attitude 
toward the people you work with. The right job is a job 
which gives you a chance to work hard and happily 
toward the goal you’ve chosen with time and enthusiasm 
for interests outside the office. Finding and making the 
most of the right job is the whole key to a successful 
career.” 

Mrs. Bamonte began her own professional life as a 
Christmas “extra” at Altman’s, moved up thru a series of 
sales, stock and personnel assignments until she headed 
the personnel department and, in 1949, was named a 
director of the firm. She combines this hugely responsible 
work with a notably successful marriage, a variety of 
outside interests and activities, and a talent for taking 
time to talk about careers with young business women. 
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CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 


PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS: Here’s to us!—they say, 
and well they may. The “Miss Port Arthur” and “Miss 
Sabine District Beauty and Personality” contests were not 
only enjoyable, but very profitable—as their financial 
report shows. One good deed deserves another—so they 
donated $100 to the Youth Council for the erection of a 
drinking fountain on the grounds at Rose Hill Park. 

LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA: “Sheer Nonsense” 
was the topic chosen by their guest speaker, Mr. Freed 
Hair, local business man and well known as an enter- 
taining M.C. We read with interest the projects they 
are undertaking in their article ““Ahoy! Queen Beach”. 

LACROSSE, WISCONSIN: What an interesting eve- 
ning! They had as guests four young men from Paris, 
France, who were planning to follow the trip made by 
Father Marquette from Three Rivers, Canada to New 
Orleans, Louisiana in two canoes. Some experiences, eh? 

IOWA CITY, IOWA: ‘The President’s Corner” out- 
lines the tentative program of Robert Lucas Chapter for 
1949-50. Sounds like you will not only have a very 
interesting, but busy year. But nowhere did we read 
anything about a membership drive—can’t you sandwich 
that in somewhere? 

WATERBURY, 
Ticker” makes its first appearance! 
from cover to cover. 

KANSAS . CITY, MISSOURI 
(Heart-of-America): They came 
“AS THEY WERE”—to a break- 4 
fast at one of the member’s homes. “ » 
The day and hour were kept a 
secret—until the unexpected 
knock at the door on a Sunday 
morn to take them to the meeting place. 
dressed in her Sunday best—sleeping best, that is. 
an array of pajamas, nightgowns and housecoats! 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS: Last month they plan- 
ned a special meeting and invited not only prospective 
members but the “inactives”. A good idea! 

SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA: These girls are 
so busy with activities—participation in Centennial festi- 
vities; fashion show; civic projects; C.P.S., and what not 
they had to postpone “Boss Night” to later in the year. 
Some going, eh? 

WARREN, OHIO: Nice publicity, and a nice compli- 
ment! Through the Seeing Eye of the Warren Tribune 
Chronicle they were given recognition for their chapter 
bulletin—Desk Chatter. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI (Rainbow Chapter): 
Miss Ann Sarachon-Hooley of the Sarachon-Hooley Sec- 
retarial School was the guest speaker at their recent mect- 
ing. Her subject, “The Intrinsic Qualities of a Secre- 
tary” which she discussed as Order, Integrity, Judgment 
and Finesse. 

ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA: Eager to enrich 
their treasury, and still have lots of fun, these mem- 
bers sponsored a Square Dance last month. They also 
report they had a wonderful time at the get-together at 
Chimney Rock with NSA members from surrounding 
chapters. 


October, 1949 


CONNECTICUT: “The — Brass 
Neat and attractive 


Everyone was 
What 


PORTLAND, OREGON: Their Ways and Means 
Committee are planning big things for this coming year, 
and we wish you all the success in the world. We learned 
through “Trail Dust” that Mr. Clarence Walker, local 
florist, has donated $120.00 for their CPS library. Isn’t 
that wonderful? 

DES MOINES, IOWA: 
What’s this we hear about 
“Home Talent Night” 
scheduled for your October 
meeting? There is  un- 
limited talent in NSA—let’s 
utilize it wherever we can. 
. SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH 

= DAKOTA: Isn’t it fun 
to reminisce? You’ve come a long way since. September 
44. Keep it up! We enjoyed very much reading your 
“Reminiscing” article. 

INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS: “Etiquette”—now 
theres a good topic. We all become lax at times and all 
of us should ‘check’ ourselves periodically, as did the 
members from Pica-Elite Chapter. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS: Who is your artist? 
bulletin was so ‘alive’. Nuf said! 

CHARLESTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA: It may have 
been your first attempt in quite a while to issue a 
bulletin—but we liked it—and will look forward to 
copies. We especially liked your 





Your last 


receiving future 
reminder: 

When you get together, you organize. 

When you meet together, you progress. 

When you work together, you succeed! 
~ POCATELLO, IDAHO: Did you say a “Canasta” 
party? Sorry we couldn’t attend—but come to Kansas 
City—you will find at least “TWO” really interested 
people who will take you on any time—past national treas- 
urer, Dorothy Henderson and your Executive Secretary. 
But we must not overlook complimenting you on the 
various projects you are sponsoring. Thats more impor- 
tant than anything else. 

NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK: “Whirlpool 
Whispers” tells us they are completing plans for their 
‘Boss Nite’ dinner—and all the other things they: are plan- 
ning to do—that’s our NSA members for you! 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO: “Desk Notes” has a new 
look! We like the new make-up. 

DENVER, COLORADO: Columbine and Evergreen 
chapters got their heads together and planned an “Eliza- 
beth Scott Night” honoring our National President. Don’t 
you all wish we could have been in attendance? 

" FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS: 
We learned through “The Ranger” 


‘1 i} | @ that the Bill Darby girls have 
Th | > |x worked out plans for helping 
pee \’ “patients at the Bonneville Sanator- 
\ &cx3 .\_. ium. Commendable! 

4 ae GE CLEARFIELD, PENNSYL- 


VANIA: Sounds like this group 
will also be plenty busy the next few months—what with 
Boss Night dinner, MEMBERSHIP Tea, Rummage Sale 
and CPS refresher course. What next? 
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A NATIONAL CONTEST IS ON! 


ATTENTION!! 


To All Members of NSA: 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


The Board of Directors of the National Secretaries Association has completed plans for a 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN, commencing October 1, 1949, and continuing through 
| May 31, 1950. :; 


In order that all Chapters, large and small may participate equally in the contest, judging 
will be on a percentage basis. That is, the Chapter securing the largest number of new mem- 
bers, based on the number of members already belonging to that Chapter, will be acclaimed 
winner of the National Membership Award. 


EXAMPLE: To receive a rating of 100% a ten-member Chapter must 
bring in ten new members; a fifty-member Chapter must 
bring in fifty new members, and so on. 








The Board feels this is the only fair way to judge the contest. 


Here is your opportunity, members of NSA, not only to help build NSA into a larger and 
finer organization, but to enrich your Chapter treasuries and to gain national recognition for 
your efforts. Let us all strive at least to DOUBLE our membership during this campaign! 


REMEMBER THE NATIONAL SLOGAN: 


“EVERY MEMBER GET A MEMBER?” 


The best of luck to all of you. 





Sincerely, 


Dora McCoy, N. W. V. P. 
Chairman 
National Membership Committee 
































1. Millie McNabb, Ruth Walker Kearn, acting as models, and Lillian 4. Fremont, Nebraska, entertaining members from Omaha and Lincoln, 

Steers, vice-president, all members of Santa Monica, California chapter, Nebraska and Council Bluffs, lowa at ‘Kid Party’. 

conferring with Fashion Publicity Director Lee Anderson of Ohrbachs, p 

preparatory to recent benefit fashion show. 5. Santa Fe, New Mexico chapter members entertain employers. 

2. Installation of new officers ceremony—Charleston, South Carolina. 6. Officers of San Antonio, Texas chapter. Seated (I. to r.) Irene 
Slattery, president; Agnes Boyle, vice-president. Standing (I. to r.) Mrs. 

3. Altoona, Pennsylvania float featured in Centenn‘al celebration. Mem- Lillie Wehe, corresponding secretary; Pearl Sanders, treasurer; Sarah 


ber Catherine Bathgate representing ““MISS SECRETARY NOW”. Spindle, recording secretary. 


October, 1949 
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A plea for t 


EASY DOES IT. Business letters can be comfortable 
—for writer and reader alike—but they cannot be dressed 
up in a stiff collar and retain that essential dignity and 
informality that fulfills the command “at ease!” 

Stiff collar letters have the starch of tradition without 
the grace often found in traditional things. Stiff collars 
are binding, channeled, ready-made substitutes for a well- 
dressed look. When you put your letters in this mental 
straight-jacket, you have really come out with a horse 
collar—a zero—in expressing that personality which is 
distinctively yours. 

Dress your letter in a soft collar. It doesn’t matter 
what kind of a tie you wear. It can be displayed more 
effectively—more suggestive that it’s you who are written 
down on paper. 

This you is very important. A letter is an expression 
of your intelligence and personality. These are the traits 
that help win confjdence in you, acceptance of your 
ideas, or credence in your report. 


LETTER MIRRORS. Letters are mirrors. They re- 
flect with high fidelity not only the traits that are your 
strengths, but also your weaknesses as well. If you are 
a sloppy thinker, the mirror will not lie. If you are 
fuzzy in your expressions, the mirror may even magnify 
your lack of distinctness. Try taking a look at the 
mirrors in your files. 

Perhaps you are resistant to the equation that dignity 
plus informality can equal good taste. Neither dignity 
nor informality are easily achieved. Both are products 
of the application of intelligence in the reflection of your 
personality. Remember that some people will not re- 
spond to being called Bill or Joe—neither do most people 
respond to being “‘sirred” to death. Over familiarity is as 
bad as over formality. Dignity also resides in the delicate 
adjustment of your self-confidence to the showing of a 
proper respect for your reader. Too much humility is as 
bad as arrogance. 

A lot of stiff-collared approaches to letter writing have 
been undignified and lacking in good taste. Likewise, the 
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Simplified Letter 


T-shirt technique destroys letter-impact by making in- 
formality an excuse for disrespectful cuteness. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT SOMETHING. The title of 
this article, “Putting a Soft Collar on Your Business 
Correspondence,” should suggest more than just a theme. 
It is the essence of the philosophy that motivates the 
Simplified Letter sponsored by the National Office Man- 
agement Association. To us this means it is the essence 
of good business letter writing. 

The Simplified Letter is one model chosen from a basic 
few. It goes further toward simplification of form and 
content. Yet it incorporates the same sound principles 
that good letter writers have propounded for years. 

The chief visible characteristics are the absence of the 
formal salutation and complimentary close, and it has 
the left block format. The first feature was adopted by 
NOMA in 1942 for inter-association correspondence. The 
second was placed in effect in 1946. 


THE FORM. Let’s consider letter form first. Then 
we shall consider the content aspects. How did conven- 
tional letter forms come to be as they are? Probably for 
the same reason the Victorian era was as horrible as it 
was in point of ornate, nonfunctional, and_ bizarre 
abandon. 

Some lowly Stone Age man probably got tired of 
chiseling in a simplified manner and began to write Stone 
Age letters differently. Much good has come from this 
drive to be different. In letter form it has produced some 
pretty ludicrous results. Through the centuries, the 
Stone-Agers’ descendents expressed their originality on 
cave walls, reeds, cloth, and paper. 


ZIGZAG LETTERS 
1. Habit has dictated that the date be to the right. 
Why? 
2. The address shifts to the left. All’s well. 
3. But the subject, if used, goes to the center. Shifty, 
eh? 


(Continued on Page 11) 


The Secretary 





sumpsimes! 






Swnpsimus{ ‘ 
sumPsiMus . 


Remember the story of the aged priest who, when cor- 
rected for saying mumpsimus in the service instead of 
sumpsimus (we have received), declared that he had said 
mumpsimus for thirty years and he wasn’t going to 
change? Webster defines sumpsimus “A strictly correct 
expression or usage substituted for an old and popular 
error.” And mumpsimus ‘“‘A bigoted adherent to exposed 
but customary error; also a custom or test so adhered to.” 

While keeping to a becoming safe course between the 
two, don’t we each cherish some pet words and expres- 
sions and beliefs—like our pet costume gewgaws and 
gimcracks—which we’re shy of bringing out in company! 
Some of these words would be as enhancive to our con- 
versation as our grandmother’s jewelry is to our ward- 
robe, and our inherited treasures to our living rooms. 


If sometimes we wonder whether to write some time 
or sometime, we'll find that Webster distinguishes some 
time (two words) as indicating a period of time—either 
certain or indefinite—as, ‘it happened some time ago.’ 
And sometime as meaning a point of time or an un- 
known hour, as ‘sometime during the night’; ‘sometime 
in June.’ Or, at one time or another in the future, as, 
‘sometime to get even with that man.’ Fowler says“... 
there is no essential objection to writing it some-time or 
sometime, but it is convenient to keep it in two separate 
words for distinction from the sometime that appears in 
such descriptions as ‘sometime Rector of this Parish’, 
meaning formerly.” 

“I have to think twice before I remember whether I 
should say ‘with impunity’ or ‘without impunity.’ ” Im- 
punity comes from the Latin impunis, without punish- 
ment, therefore means exemption or freedom from punish- 
ment, as ‘trespassing with impunity.’ 

According to Webster, we should use sized, not size, 
in fair-sized, full-sized, oversized, undersized, middle- 
sized. (Hyphened according to Webster.) 

The prefix arch, before words beginning with a vowel, 
is pronounced ark, as, archangel, archaic, archeology, 
archipelago. Before words beginning with a consonant it 
retains the arch sound: archduke, archbishop, and so on. 
Before words beginning with a capital letter, use the 
hyphen: arch-Christianity. 

Some writers seem to think that e.g. and i.e. are inter- 
changeable. But e.g. (ex- 
empli gratia) means only 


BETTER SPEECH 


by Katharine Jones Strough 
Albany Chapter, Albany, N. Y. 





copy is the 1934 edition) called “20,000 WORDS 
Spelled, Divided, and Accented.” It gives a half-dozen 
pages of spelling helps and rules for the division of words, 
then lists the 20,000 words, without definitions, showing 
only syllabication and accent. 

The same subject occupies one chapter in “The Dic- 
tionary Companion” by C. O. Sylvester Mawson (my ref- 
erence copy is a 1932 edition). 

The following memoranda are supported by both these 
authorities. 

Mr. Mawson takes the pains to point out that the 
hyphen is of course placed at the end of the line, and 
never at the beginning. 

Monosyllables are 
drowned, shipped. 

A single letter should never be separated from the rest 
of the word: e-nough, a-mong, an-y. 

Avoid two-letter divisions, and never carry over two 
letters only: on-ly, wun-til ev-ery, tast-ed, stat-ed, 
church-es. 

No syllable is separable which does not contain a 
vowel: couldn’t, hasn’t, James’s. 

Diphthongs are ~ digraphs divided: 
BUILD-ing, BUOY-ant, PEO-ple. 

Two vowels coming together and sounded separately 
belong to separate syllables: cre-ate, curi-osity, sci-ence, 
vari-ety. 

When two or more consonants, not capable of begin- 
ning a word or syllable, come between two sounded 
vowels, they are divided: cam-bric, this-tle. 

When two or more consonants capable of beginning 
a word or syllable come between two sounded vowels, all 
are joined to the second syllable if the preceding vowel is 
long: hea-then, peo-ple, tri-glyph, pro-gress (v), pro- 
gram. 

If the preceding vowel is short, the consonants are 
divided: gas-tric, fab-ric, mus-ter, ros-trum, ves-tige, 
prog-ress (n). 

As a rule, syllabication agrees with pronunciation, but 
prefixes and suffixes affect these: attend-ance, cup-board, 
serv-ant, 

Mr. Mawson calls attention to the double significance 
of the accent, as in mys-ti-fi-ca-tion, which is auto- 
matically separable after the mys- and after mystifica-, 

as well as after the other 
syllables shown. 


never divided: straight, which 


cannot’ be 





‘for example’, while i.e. 
(id est) means only ‘that asta 
is.” 

On the important sub- 
ject of syllabication and 
word division, The Gregg 
Publishing Company pub- 
lished a small book (my 
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“EverY MEMBER GET A MEMBER” 


Compound _ terms 
should be divided into 
their separate elements: 
after-thought, over- 
hanging. On no account 
should two hyphens occur 
in the same word. Thus, 
self-examination, if com- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


by Robert W. English, Parliamentarian 


This is the first of a series of articles on Parliamentary Law 
and Procedure as written by Mr. Robert W. English, noted 
Parliamentarian. Mr. English is Secretary of the Chicago 
Association of Parliamentarians, Counselor of the Parliamen- 
tary Study Club and has conducted many classes in par- 
liamentary procedure. 

Highly recommended for his outstanding services, Mr. 
English was selected to serve as Parliamentarian at the 1949 
National Convention of NSA. All of you who attended this 
Convention will recall his fine assistance to us. It is with 
pleasure that we present his articles through the columns of 


THE SECRETARY. 
—Editor. 


MEANING, ORIGIN, AND IMPORTANCE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


MEANING 


Parliamentary law includes the regulations (rules, 
customs) that are supposed to govern the conduct of 
democratic, deliberative, business meetings. Parliamentary 
procedure is the action (techniques, methods) that result 
from the application of parliamentary law. Parliamentary 
law is partially codified, partially uncodified; partially 
carefully formulated in written form, partially vaguely 
implied by more or less established custom; partially public 
law (in the constitutions, statutes, and court decisions 
of the State); partially private law (in the by-laws, 
standing rules, and “rules of order” of private organiza- 
tions); partially wise (up-to-date, helpful); partially un- 
wise (out-moded, impractical). 


ORIGIN 


Our parliamentary law of today, is the result of thou- 
sands of years of evolution. In the main it is good, but 
definitely in need of improvement. “Parleys” have been 
held farther back than recorded history. In France when 
regular national parleys developed they were sometimes 
referred to as the Parlement. In England a similar 
development lead to the term Parliament. And from 
the word parliament was developed the term parliamen- 
tary. A parley implies a meeting of two or more per- 
sons (often opponents) to consider a proposition and 
action thereon. For example, two opposing generals might 
meet (together with their chief advisors) to consider terms 
of peace. Failure to agree would probably mean war. 
Parliamentary procedure has been developed to insure 
peaceful action following differences of opinion. 


Many parliamentary terms have had an_ interesting 
origin, e.g.: 
1. The word chairman comes from the time when 


chairs were scarce; when commonly only the leader of a 
meeting was supplied with a chair. Preside means liter- 
ally “to sit before”, hence president means literally “the 
one who sits in front”. 

2. The motion to “Lay on the Table’ originally meant 
to have the scribe (clerk, secretary) lay the written 
proposition (question) down on the table in front of 
him so that it could easily be taken up at a moments 
notice and so that a more urgent item of business could 
be considered at once. 
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3. The motion to “Refer to the Committee of the 
Whole” was originally simply a clever device of the House 
of Commons of England to circumvent the right of the 
King to appoint the Speaker (chairman) of the Com- 
mons. Since they had secured the right to select the 
chairmen of their own committees, they invested the 
committee of the whole so that they could all meet with 
a chairman of their own choosing. 

4. The demand for a “Division of the House” is an 
expression that had its origin in the old custom of voting 
by the “yeas” (“contents”) going to one side of the 
meeting place (or to one room) and the “nays” (“non- 
contents”) going to the other side. As democracy devel- 
oped to the place where it became relatively safe for those 
who disagreed to remain physically close together, it be- 
came more and more evident that the old methods of 
“division” were clumsy, and wasteful of time and space. 
Hence there gradually developed other methods of voting, 
including our present “division” by simply taking a 
“standing” vote. 

§. The word “ballot” means literally “little ball”. 
Originally voting by ballot meant voting by using little 
balls. The usual methods involved the use of white and 
black balls. A person who was “black-balled” was one 
who failed to be elected to membership because someone 
voted a black ball, ice. noted “NO”. 

Our present parliamentary law of this country is largely 
based on the rules of the English parliament, as modified 
in our own Congress, and modified further to meet the 
peculiar needs of our various numerous organizations. Its 
development has been greatly helped by the writings of 
various outstanding parliamentarians, e.g. Jefferson, Cush- 
ing, Robert, Hinds, Fox. However, much of our present 
parliamentary law is out-of-date, much is poorly written, 
much is uncodified, much is contradictory and ambiguous. 
Much needs to be done to give us a truly modernized code 
of parliamentary law. 


IMPORTANCE 


Parliamentary law and its enforcement are absolutely 
essential for the efficient operation of a democratic or- 
ganization. Much of the difficulty with the democracy 
of today is caused by the lack of respect for, and the 
lack of understanding of proper democratic procedures. 
Hundreds know the technical rules of baseball for one 
who knows the technical rules of democracy. In the broad 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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SOFT COLLAR CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from Page 8) 

4. Back to the left again, to set down that meaningless 

salutation. 

5. To be fancy, indent five spaces. To the right once 

more. 

6. Then the complimentary close, farther to the right, 

but still zigzagging. 

7. The redundant company name drops below—letter- 

head reminder to the contrary. 

8. The signature still further below. 

9. The last zig—the dictator’s initials (why?) and 

the typist’s to the left in one last swoop. 

By some standards, that’s an artistic layout. It’s cer- 
tainly artful—a form of torture designed to make typists 
tire more easily and fuss more frequently. 

We believe in practical artistry, but you will have 
to agree that there’s something to the challenge that such 
a form makes little sense and demands a great waste of 
time and motion. 


STRAIGHT LINE LETTERS 

Let’s take a quick look at the Simplified Letter form. 

1. The date is at the left—at the right end of the 
typewriter carriage where it should be. 

2. The full address is at the left, ready for a window 
envelope with a permanent reference on the letter 
of the address to which it was sent. Think of the 
keystrokes saved in not having to repeat the address 
on the envelope. 

3. Next comes the subject—at the left. As a provo- 
cative opening or a filing cue—where it belongs. 

4. The typewritten signature of the writer is at the 
left, too. The hentrack writer or the wielder of the 
mountain range” signature can indulge his vanity at 
will—you still know who wrote the letter. 

Draw a straight vertical line from top to bottom of 
the page. Every important feature is on a flag-pole. In 
a pile of papers, by lifting the left edge of the covering 
page just a little, all the reference information springs 
into view. Try that with a conventional letter form! 

Here is our challenge: Try out the Simplified letter for 
thirty days. Zigzag letters can be worse than you realize, 
but you can realize only if you will compare. 


SAVINGS — EARNINGS 


To what does all this add? 
1. Reduction in keystrokes—more production. 
2. Reduction in motion for positioning the typewriter 

—more production. 

3. Improvement of the typist’s morale—more produc- 
tion. 

The dull routine of many styles in use is removed. The 
typewriter follows its simplest mechanical course with the 
minimum use of space bar, tabulator set key, and tabu- 
lator bar—to name a few. As a result, the important 
information, such as the date, the address, the subject, the 
signature, and carbons, appears on one margin. Time- 
wasting indentations are eliminated. 

Try it. You may not like the left-handed change right 
away. It will take a few weeks to be convinced of its 
improved looks. A month of real trial will satisfy all 
but the most biased secretary of its worth. 

WHAT’S IN YOUR LETTER. Up to now we have 
been concerned with some general aspects of Simplified 
Letter philosophy and with a few of the reasons why such 
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letters make sense. We have touched briefly on its his- 
tory and have explored the form as compared to con- 
ventional letter form. All of these things have little 
meaning unless interpreted in terms of what goes into 
your letter. That’s the perennial question mark. We 
have imprinted on some of our letterheads the slogan: 

There’s more to a truly Simplified Letter than simply 
dropping “dear” and “yours truly.” 

Much as we like to point out the advantages of the 
form, our most important goal is improvement in the 
content of the business letters we write. 

Every one who ever wrote a letter, a report, a memor- 
andum—who was ever faced with the problem of giving, 
asking, or exchanging information in written form—has 
been faced with a creative problem unlike any other 
problem of expression. In talking extemporaneously there 
is the stimulating challenge of an audience, visually or 
orally. In writing a report there is the recording machine, 
the secretary, or the blank page whose brand of challenge 
is static rather than dynamic, thought blocking rather 
than compelling, calling on internal rather than external 
resources for flow and continuity. Probably that is why 
many of us are victims of our own reports, our own 
memoranda, and our own letters. 

Creative resources may spring to one’s aid at the push 
of a button or the smile of a secretary. These are the 
good times. How many of you have stared at a page 
and wished that some magic ink would bring to view 
the words that will soon be written there? Or that you 
were face to face with your reader? 

We do not mean to infer that by the mere adoption 
of the Simplified Letter all of your writing drudgeries 
end, but the philosophy behind the Simplified Letter 
formula seeks to reduce this slow starting and the often 
stodgy results that reward our writing efforts. By this 
philosophy you can stray the least from a normal, 
friendly, relaxed type of attitude you would use in a 
successful conversation or in thinking things out without 
pressure. 

Instead of remembering a string of dusty clinches to 
link your thought together, you can seek the fresh, orderly 
flow of a clear mind, informed on the subject of its con- 
centration. You can really think about the person to 
whom you are writing. 

DEAR SIR. For example—you’re writing a letter to 
your boss on the solution of a problem that has given 
both of you some concern for a time. , 

Instead of fumbling around trying to decide whether 
to begin “Dear Sir, Dear Mr. Jones, Dear Bob, or 
Esteemed Sir,” you forget about it altogether. Omit the 
salutation. 

THE SUBJECT. Next comes the subject (if you are 
in the habit of using subjects). Usually, this matter 
never comes up until you’ve roamed through several para- 
graphs of persiflage and suddenly realize you must get to 
the point. First things first. State the problem or the 
point of the letter. Maybe it can subsequently be used 
for filing, but that’s not the primary consideration. 

Now that that is over, barrier number two. “Your 
kind letter of thé seventh instant at hand and contents 
noted.” By the time you wade through those meaning- 
less words, you’re sunk in letter lethargy. Many writers 
do not go that far, but most people commit the same 
sin with words with a new look and an old connotation. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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This Is to Certify That 


Ts @ Member in Good Standing and Entitled to 
All the Benefits of the 
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NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
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Chapter Secretory 
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) 
The bearer of this card is @ Member in Good 
Stonding of the. 
Chopter of the National Secretaries Association for 
the current yeor, and entitled to oll the benefits 
thereof. 
The aims and objectives of the National Secretaries 
Association ore: 
1.—To elevate the stondords of the secretoriol 
profession, 
2.—Te provide educational benefits. 
3.—To sponsor social ond civic octivities J 
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Order direct from j 
CLARA B. KRUEGER, Executive Secretary 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION, 1005 GRAND AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Additional Schedule of Regional Meet- 
ings. This information arrived too late for 
publication in the October, 1949 issue of 
The Secretary. . 


@ Southwestern District 


St. Louis, Missouri 
November 4-6, 1949 
Hotel Jefferson 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
November 11-13, 1949 


Houston, Texas 
November 19-20, 1949 


Southeastern District 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 
November 11-13, 1949 
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SCHEDULE OF REGIONAL MEETINGS 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Akron, Ohio South Bend, Indiana 
October 21-23, 1949 November 11-13, 1949 December 3-5, 1949 
3 John Bartram Hotel Mayflower Hotel LaSalle Hotel 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Omaha, Nebraska Tacoma, Washington Sunvalley, Idaho 
October 15-16, 1949 November 12-13, 1949 October 28-29, 1949 
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e| | NSA VACATION RESORTS 


At these renowned resorts attractive discounts of 10% to 25% 
have been arranged for all secretaries wearing the NSA emblem 
or presenting an NSA membership card. 


ma tat © Eaten. 


MARSHDALE LODGE BENT CREEK RANCH FRANK PALMA’S HOLIDAY LAGONITA LODGE 
Evergreen, Colorado Asheville, North Caralina HOTEL Big Bear Lake, California 
{ Swartswood, New Jersey 
¢ VILLA D’ESTE HOTEL OCEAN KING HOTEL LUCKY G J RANCH 
Miami, Florida Atlantic Bearch, North Carolina DENTON‘S MOUNTAIN INN Gypsum, Colorado . 
TARRYALL RIVER RANCH THE TOWN HOUSE et See SHERATON PLAZA HOTEL 
Lake George, Colorado Hot Springs, Arkansas SAGAMORE LODGE Daytona Beach, Florida 
i OLD HEARST RANCH LAZY RAY RANCH Sagamore Beach, Massachusetts SPRING CREEK RANCH 
| Pleasanton, California Jemez Springs, New Mexico Cottonwood, Arizona 
MI CASA 
} NOISY WATER LODGE THE TRADING POST La Luz, New Mexico TIMBERLANE RANCH 
i Ruidoso, New Mexico Allenpark, Colorado East Jewett, New York 
HOTEL DEL CAMINO 
BELLAVISTA CM QUARTER CIRCLE RANCH Laguna Beach, California THE GALE HOTEL 
= Bella Vista, Arkansas ° Kalispell, Montana Miami Beach, Florida 
HOTEL COLORADO THE LODGE ee oe C BAR H GUEST RANCH 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado Cloudcroft, New Mexico aa a Nai a Lucerne Valley, California 
HOTEL DE LAS AMERICAS LOMA LINDA LODGE MC CARTHY GUEST RANCH SKY LINE INN 
f Acapulco, Mexico Warren, Arizona Victorville, California Mount Pocono, Pennsylvania 
RONVILLE LODGE P B LAZY DUDE RANCH F K BAR GUEST RANCH HOTEL CONNEAUT 
Lake of Bays, Ontario Beehive, Montana Wickenburg, Arizona Cenneaut Lake Park, Pennsylvania 
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SOFT COLLAR CORRESPONDENCE 


( Continued from Page 11) ’ 

Remember the fellow who is going to read your letter 
has a resistance to reading, too. You would be amazed at 
how many letters that are important to you are either 
not read or are only rapidly skimmed. If you have a 
reason for writing a letter, give your reader a fifty-fifty 
chance of realizing it. 

Newspaper editors put a lot of reliance on their first 
The business world is not as different as you 


sentences. 
think in placing a reliance on first line impressions. Just 
check yourself while reading a newspaper some day. See 


how many times an otherwise interesting article was never 
read because the lead was flat and tasteless. The first 
line in your letter, like the first handshake, is your intro- 
duction to the reader. Like a handshake, make it firm 
and convincing, but do not rely on pressure alone. Make 
it different, not stereotyped; make it pertinent, not 
impertinent; make it fresh and forceful, rather than 
gray, flabby. 

It makes sense to plan your letters as you go—preplan 
them if: necessary. Polish them a little with fine emery 
paper, but not a blacksmith’s file. Organize your facts 
in logical order and follow your logic. 

Once you have gotten through that first sentence, 
you're riding easier if you only hold to firm principles of 
conciseness, clarity, and courteousness. 

A lot of one-paragraph letters should have been two 
pages long, but often the fewer the paragraphs the better. 

Whatever tone you achieve will be the sound of your 
own thinking. If the sound is repellant in the extreme, 
then truly the only hope is to simplify—cut down to the 
least possible and still plausible. 

BE FRIENDLY. While all these tenets of the Simpli- 
fied Letter are mulling about, a few words should be 
said about warmth, friendliness, and humor. You’ve 
heard it said of many an acquaintance that he lacked a 
sense of humor. What was probably meant was that he 
lacked a sense of the sense of humor. 

There’s nothing wrong with a private joke, but don’t 
keep it a secret when you’re being funny in a letter. 
Humor is dangerous with your friends. It can be 
catastrophic with your professional letter contacts. 

Warmth and friendliness, on the other hand, when dis- 
pensed with an intelligent and courteous touch, can make 
up for any lack you have in professional humor. 
Naturally, you should adjust the faucet to the reader. 
Don’t scald him. Don’t give him the blow on the back 
treatment that knocks his eyeglasses off. When in 
doubt, practice restraint, but at least be kind. 

YOURS TRULY. When you have stated your mes- 
sage, end with a friendly little reminder that you’re alive 
and breathing—that you are you. You don’t have to 
do it by coming up with a “Yours truly.” If you feel 
friendlier saying “regards” say it—but mean it. 

LET’S SIMPLIFY. Think the Simplified Letter plan 
over. Seek the real advantages that come from better 
content. Go as far as you can in putting a soft collar 
on your business correspondence, and always remember: 

There’s more to the truly Simplified Letter than simply 
dropping “dear” and “yours truly.” 


“EVERY MEMBER GET A MEMBER!” 








BETTER SPEECH 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ing at the end of the line, would be divided only on self-. 
To insert a second hyphen, as self-examina-tion, would be 
unsightly. Matter-of-fact, mother-of-pearl, should be 
divided on either of their two hyphens. 

When a word begins with a prefix of three or more 
letters, it may be divided on the prefix, if the latter forms 
a distinct syllable: ante-date, con-signee, uni-son, trans- 
migrate, sub-jugate. 

Suffixes are generally separated from the body of the 
word, wherever the pronunciation will permit: east-ern, 
north-ern, ador-ing, mod-ish, eva-sion, avail-able, appli- 
ance, assist-ant, coher-ence, contempt-ible, comi-cal. But 
-ive usually carries over with it the preceding consonant 
(usually s, ¢, or c) as: exces-sive, inten-sive, secre-tive, 
condu-cive. 

When the termination causes a doubling of the final 
consonant, the added letter is carried over with the suffix: 
admit-ted, hid-den, win-ning, put-ting. Verbs ending in 
a double consonant, bluff, butt, putt, stroll, become 
bluff-ing, putt-ing (golf), stroll-ing. 

The terminations -cial, -tial, -cious, -geous, -gious, 
should, as a rule, be kept intact: artifi-cial, pre-cious, 
reli-gious, finan-cial. 

Mr. Mawson says that divided words should not occur 
at the ends of three or more consecutive lines. Nor should 
the last word on a page be divided, if possible to avoid it. 
If a division of the end word is unavoidable, it is es- 
sential that the first part should suggest the entire word. 
Under no circumstances should less than three letters be 
carried over. 





Glamor Magazine has offered to devote the 
January, 1950, issue of “Glamour” to the secre- 
tarial profession, highlighting our own NATIONAL 
SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION. Names of NSA 
members from all sections of the United States will 
be selected by the Editors of that magazine and 
questionnaires mailed to them. If you are one of 
the lucky members to receive their questionnaire, 
will you please fill it out and return it to them as 
quickly as possible, for the January issue of 
Glamour makes it appearance on the news stands 
in December. 





WE WELCOME NEW CHAPTERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA No. 4: 
Installed May 24, 1949, by registrar Dorothy Mac- 
Phee. Officers: Mrs. Madeline Gray, President, The 
Taylor School, 210 South 3rd Street; Mrs. Doris 
Taylor, vice-president, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard; Margaret Ma- 
honey, corresponding secretary, c/o Wm. A. Gray, 
Girard Trust Building; Florence Kay, recording sec- 
retary, Hotel Adelphia; Mrs. Ruth Rittenhouse, 
treasurer, Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust 
Company, Third and Arch Streets. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


(Continued from Page 10) 


sense of the term, parliamentary law is simply the rules 


of the “game” of democracy, and parliamentary proce- 
dure is simply democratic procedure. 

The study and practice of parliamentary procedure has 
the following values: 

1. Intrinsic value. The study of parliamentary pro- 
cedure prepares one for effective service in his various or- 
ganizations: in office, in committee work, on the floor, 
in caucuses, in contacts inside and outside of the or- 
ganization. It is training for democratic action. 

2. Incidental values. 

a. Develops skill, understanding, and faith in the 
democratic process. 

b. Develops poise, tolerance, patience, ability to 
work successfully with persons of differing views. 

c. Develops ability in effective speaking, especially 
public speaking. 

d. Develops various abilitics helpful in making one a 
valuable member in a democracy. This develops 
one’s confidence in himself and in those around 
him. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 

As used in this article, parliamentary procedure is the 
method by which deliberative, democratic, business meet- 
ings are conducted. In order to act effectively in such 
meetings, one needs a thorough knowledge of the detail 
rules governing such gatherings and also needs to develop 
considerable skill in their use—hence one needs to study 
and practice parliamentary procedure. However, it is also 
important that we understand the fundamentals which 
justify the many detail practices; otherwise we are likely 
to misuse parliamentary techniques and help to perpetuate 
outmoded procedures and terminology. 

The following are some important governing principles 
of modern parliamentary procedure. 


Il. THE MAJORITY SHOULD RULE 

Majority rule demands majority participation in the 
governing process. Members who refuse to accept their 
responsibilities as rulers help to defeat democracy. Mem- 
bers, especially leaders, who fail to encourage participation 
by all members in the determination of the main policies 
of the organization also help to defeat democracy. 

Many modern devices need to be used to secure wide 
effective membership participation. But back of the or- 
ganization machinery there must be a feeling of high re- 
gard (respect) for the fundamental rights, responsibili- 
ties, ability, and importance of each individual. 


ll. THE NEEDS AND OPINIONS OF MINORITIES MUST 
BE RESPECTED AND PROTECTED 

The “tyranny of the majority” is a serious threat to 
democracy. Modern parliamentary procedure demands of 
the majority that maturity of thought and spirit that 
voluntarily insists on protecting itself from hasty foolish 
action by restricting its rights to suppress minorities. 
Hence, the majority adopts rules (procedures) that can- 
not be waived by a bare majority vote. For example, it 
takes a % vote after previous notice to amend by 
laws; it takes a % vote to close debate. 

In the development of procedures to prevent the op- 
pression of minorities and to protect the majority from its 
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own rash action, there is some danger of the development 
of “constitutional straight jackets” that may thwart the 
mature well-considered judgment of the majority. “‘Gate- 
way amendments” are needed in many organizations. 

Modern democracy demands of the majority that ma- 
turity of thought and spirit that welcomes and en- 
courages the free expression of the opinions of the minor- 
ity. If the majority opinion is correct, this method will 
facilitate the winning of the confidence, open-mindedness, 
and final “‘conversion” of the “dissenters”. If the major- 
ity opinion is wrong, this method will facilitate the dis- 
closure of the truth. If neither side has the best solu- 
tion (as is often the case), this method is likely to lead 
to an “intelligent compromise”’. 

Modern democracy demands a deep heart-felt interest 
in all mankind that makes it natural to serve first, to 
benefit second. The philosophy underlying modern 
parliamentary procedure calls for tolerance, justice, 
courtesy, understanding. 


lll. BUSINESS MUST BE EXPEDITED IN AN ORDERLY, 
SYSTEMATIC, DELIBERATE MANNER 


This principle demands a high respect for law (con- 
tracts, agreements). The rules of an organization is the 
contract between its members. If the agreement proves 
unsatisfactory, it should not be violated, but should be 
amended according to previously agreed procedure. Hence, 
the article on amendments in the by laws is of great 
importance. 

This principle demands a reasonable, intelligible, up-to- 
date code of “rules of order” and a membership that un- 
derstands and observes such rules. 

This principle demands a high degree of “‘self-dis- 
cipline”, as well as provision for firm control of would-be 
trouble makers. Members must want to hear opinions 
with which they disagree. 

Meetings should be formal, in the sense that the trans- 
action of business should be expedited, but meetings 
should not be “stiff” in the sense of being cold and 
rigid. A little friendly “by-play” has saved many a 
meeting. 


IV. THE NEED FOR PERENNIAL IMPROVEMENT MUST 
BE RECOGNIZED 


This principle means that the program (objectives) of 
the organization need constant development. 

This principle requires that the by-laws and other 
rules be repeatedly revised. 

This principle indicates the need for constant member- 
ship recruitment and training. 

This principle warns us against the tendency of or- 
ganizations (like individuals) to become too conserva- 
tive with age. 


V. THE VALUE OF OUTSIDE EXPERTS SHOULD BE 
UTILIZED 


We call in experts to plan and to build our houses, 
to prevent and to treat disease, etc., etc. Often it is 
advisable to call in the expert to help with publicity, with 
membership drives, with revisions of by laws, etc. 

Democracy in some respects is analogous to the modern 
automobile. The auto is designed, built, and repaired by 
experts—but operated by the amateur. Democratic or- 
ganizations needs experts to help in their design, construc- 
tion, and improvement—but should be governed (ope- 
rated) by the general membership—by amateurs. 
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What's the Attraction... 


@ It’s the superb new Remington ELECTRIC DELUXE Typewriter ... 
attracting attention in offices everywhere. And deservedly so! Its electric 
ease of operation allows flying fingers to turn out better work — in less time, 
with less effort. Yes, and you type easily and naturally from the start 
when you switch from a manual typewriter to the Electric DeLuxe—thanks to 
its new Speed Slope Keyboard. In addition, you'll find that you're fresh at the end 
of the day—that’s because electricity does the work. And equally 
important, you'll notice the distinctive even appearance of your 
correspondence—the sharp clean stencils—the clear multiple 


carbon copies . . . all turned out with electric ease. 


You should see—and try—the new Remington 
Electric DeLuxe today. Why not ask our nearby 
representative to show how this superb type- 
writer can work for you. You'll praise its typ- 


Remington Rand Ine. 


ing magic. too! 


e 
Remington Rand 1: FIRST NAME IN ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 








